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“An Investment In Kindness” 


. the coming summer and fall, members and friends of our two 
Societies will receive an attractive brochure entitled, “An Investment 
in Kindness.” 


Generous friends have made the brochure possible, because they believe, 
with the directors of our Societies, that the members and friends of our or- 
ganizations, wherever they may be, should become better acquainted with 
the present needs, as well as our plans for the future. 


We would be lax, indeed, in our duty did we not look ahead and plan how 
best our Societies can serve the cause of animal protection to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 


This brochure, then, describing our work and outlining our needs, that 
we may give more and better service to lessen animal suffering and to de- 
velop Humane Education which strives for the benefit of all humanity, is 
set forth for your information. 


Our Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, recognized far and wide as per- 
haps the best equipped and staffed animal hospital in this or any other land, 
has great plans for the future. It is particularly necessary for all of us, friends 
and workers alike, to consider these needs, since veterinary medicine is 
an ever-progressing science. 


It is our sincere hope that the booklet will be of interest to you and that 
our friends, upon whom we depend solely for the realization of these projects, 
will plan with us for the future. We shall be only too glad to have you con- 
sult with us, either by mail or in person in regard to your present and 
future plans to aid our work. An Investment in Kindness now will offer 
great dividends of satisfaction in the future. 
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Pets 
Prison 


By Robert Otstot 


HE laws of a penitentiary provide 

no outlet for emotions of the finer 
caliber. Yet, responding to an urge, 
the convicts defeat the bitterness 
arising in them by lavishing affection 
on lowlier creatures. Dogs are not 
allowed, but mice, birds, and cats, 
especially, find a means of ingress. 
And, as quickly as they enter they 
become the center of attraction, until 
each love-starved man claims his own. 


One fellow, reportedly incorrigible, 
became quite tractable after he made 
pets of several young sparrows. He 
carefully noted the nesting birds, and 
when the young became well-feath- 
ered, he immediately adopted them. 
The parent birds protested, at first, 
but they; too, eventually became 
quite tame. 


In a few weeks, the sparrows were 
sitting cozily on his head and 
shoulders. They plucked food from 
between his lips, or pecked lovingly 
at his ear and cheek. And by the 
time they would normally take off 
into the blue, they were loathe to 
leave. 


Even mice receive care many a 
man-child might envy. For instance, 
in a load of pumpkins destined for 
the prison cannery, a lone field mouse 
entered the service gates. He had 
built himself a nest in one of the 
pumpkins. Such a sleek, beautifully 
marked mouse was a prize, indeed. 
The golden-brown of his back slipped 
down his sides to melt into a creamy 
white underbody. Dainty white feet, 
and quite enormous liquid-black eyes 
characterized him. 


The at first frightened mouse’s new 
home was a wren house. Several 
fist-sized pumpkins and a dried ear 
of corn, together with the quiet, 
pacified the trembling creature. 
Imagine the surprise of interested 
convicts when he emptied every 
pumpkin shell of seeds, and stripped 
the cob of corn in one night! We 
were astonished, but on opening his 
home, we discovered he had stored 


Prisoner with his cat and bird. 


all the food for the near winter. The 
timid creature never became truly 
tame, although he was gentle. 


Cats become quite numerous at 
times, though the prison officials keep 
the population low, for the men will 
deprive themselves to feed them. 
Milk and meat are scarce, but the 
cats get their fill. As many as six 
men go without meat, so their cats 
may grow plump. 


And cats can be taught such tricks, 
not generally associated with the cat 
family, that it is hard to believe. 
Jumping, boxing, playing hide and 
seek, these are common. The prison 
band had a cat that was musically 
inclined. He actually strode on the 
keyboard of the piano to hear it play. 
The tune was, of course, unrecogniz- 
able, but from the smile on the cat’s 
face, it was a feline hit song. 


The illustration above shows a 
“lifer” in a Michigan prison who, 
some years ago trained and fed a 
baby starling. He now has two birds 
and two cats. The birds ride all over 
the prison yard on the backs of the 
cats and, for the most part, all sleep 
in the same box in one of the prison 
shops. 


When this inmate wants to feed 
his pets, he merely whistles as one 
would to a dog, and the cats come 
running and the birds flutter down. 
They eat bread and milk and love 
peanut butter. In the picture, note 
the stance of the bird, perched on one 
foot, apparently not thinking too much 
of the whole affair. 


Epitor’s Note: The above story is 
authentic, coming directly from an 
inmate of the state prison. The author 
writes, “I believe your readers would 
enjoy a glimpse of prison pets. As 
you can readily see, I have the true 
facts. And no one, but a convict can 
understand the tremendous impor- 
tance of any small living creature as 
an object of affection.” 


Here and There 


Overheard in an Orchard 


Said the Robin to the Sparrow, 
“| should really like to know, 
Why these anxious human beings, 
Rush around and worry so.” 


Said the Sparrow to the Robin, 
“Friend, | think that it must be, 
That they have no Heavenly Father 
Such as cares for you and me.” 
—Anonymous 


VER in Africa, some of the native 

tribes have the custom of beating 
the ground with clubs and uttering 
spine-chilling cries. Anthropologists 
call this a form of primitive self- 
expression. Over here in America, 
we call it golf. 


BE your present work great or 
small, the important thing is to 
do it well. Good work always confers 
a distinct benefit upon the worker. 
Greatness of spirit can make a little 
task great. Your visions of power 
and achievement are intimations of 
what you can be. They summon you 
to larger and more earnest effort. 
However well or much you have al- 
ready done, you can do still better 
and more. Immense possibilities are 
before you, and the field of splendid 
opportunity constantly widens as you 
persevere in honest purpose. Attempt 
the great, pursue the great, and ul- 
timately you will achieve the great. 
Rise to your possibilities, and know 
that through patient and persistent 
effort, you can surely reach your 
rightful place in the world. 
—Grenville Kleiser 


For what are the voices of birds— 
Ay, and of beasts — but words, our words, 
Only so much more sweet? 


—Robert Browning 


EOPLE are afraid to think, or 
they don’t know how. They fail 
to realize that, while emotions can’t 
be suppressed, the mind can be 
strengthened. All over the world, 
people are seeking peace of mind, but 
there can be no peace of mind without 
strength of mind. 
—Eric B. Gutkind 


beings, like chickens, 


thrive best when they have to 
scratch for what they get. 
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i people are funny, animals are just 
as funny, if not more so. Each 
one has his peculiar little idiosyn- 
crasies. For instance, there’s “Tootsie,” 
the thirsty cat in the picture, who is 
owned by Roland Rondeau, of 
Brockton, Massachusetts. Holding 
aloof from the more common method 
of drinking from a saucer, Tootsie 
satisfies her thirst the hard way, from 
the kitchen faucet. 

And then, there’s “Jeep,” a dog 
owned by the Henry M. F. Hall 
family, in Waltham. Jeep became 
famous because he recently walked 
more than a thousand miles from 
Kentucky back home. 

It all began some 17 months ago, 
when the Halls, their three children 
and Jeep took a trip to California. 
Everything went along fine, until the 
family stopped briefly for lunch in 
Kentucky. Jeep was left fastened on 
a leash and when the Halls returned 
they discovered that Jeep had been 
cut loose and was gone. Frantic 
searching was to no avail, and dis- 
consolately, the family — now re- 
duced by one important member — 
had to continue on its way. 

Then, for nine months, the Halls 
remained in the West, returning to 
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Waltham in November. Jeep was al- 
most forgotten — well, anyway, as 
much as any family can forget a dog 
it’s had since puppyhood. They cer- 
tainly had no hope of ever seeing 
their pet again. 

They moved to a new house on a 
new street. No, Jeep would never 
find them now. But, all the time, 
Jeep was walking and walking and 
walking. 

Then, at ten o’clock on a morning 
in April, the Halls were standing in 
front of their new home talking with 
neighbors. Suddenly, a forlorn, dis- 
heveled form came into view at the 
beginning of Gregory street. Jeep 
walked right past the new home and 
limped in the direction of his former 
home, a few blocks away. 

“That’s Jeep,” exclaimed Priscilla, 
one of the daughters. And, at the 
mention of his name, Jeep wagged 
his tail feebly. 

The family rushed over to the dog 
and brought him into the house. Jeep 
knew he had never lived there before, 
and at first wasn’t at all sure he was 
finally home. But when Priscilla 
brought out his old blanket, Jeep im- 
mediately jumped into it. 

At first, the dog could consume 
only a small amount of food and 


Animals 
the 
News 


Animal stories 
in the daily papers 
are a rich 


source of warm, 
human interest tales 
of animals 

in everyday life. 


Here are a few. 


water, because he was a very tired 
and sick dog. His paws were worn 
smooth and the slightest touch 
brought whines of pain from him. 

But, he has not lacked for care and 
attention and now his frail body has 
filled out, his feet are strong again, 
and he is able to be about and renew 
old acquaintances with the other dogs 
in the neighborhood. 

* * * 

The Southern Railway’s streamliner 
whistled as usual for Rader, Tennes- 
see, recently, but this time, to the 
surprise of passengers and towns- 
people, it actually stopped. Never 
before had it done such a thing, but 
this time it not only stopped, but 
from the train stepped the engineer, 
conductor and train hostess. Toward 
them bounced an ordinary hound dog. 

That dog was “Rex,” who for years 
has met that particular train as it 
passed through and picked up a 
bundle of newspapers and magazines 
for distribution in the town. 

Rex was as surprised as the people 
at the train’s unscheduled pause, but 
he was, none the less, pleased when 
the train crew ceremoniously present- 
ed him with a huge bone, with plenty 
of meat left on and tied with a 
bright ribbon — a reward for faithful 
service. 
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Photo, Kyodo News Agency 
Miss Helen Keller with statue of Hachiko. 


I HAD been given to understand that the Japanese are 
not fond of animals, and had read of incidents where 
they have permitted an animal to suffer needlessly. Yet, 
one day, I came upon a statue of a dog in front of a rail- 
road station. That was my first acquaintance with “Hach- 
iko,” the best-known dog of Japan. 

Hachiko was an Akita dog and grew to be two feet tall 
and weigh ninety-two pounds. He had pointed ears, a 
curly tail and a bamboo-colored coat. He was very play- 
ful with the children of his master, and did not snap at 
them when they pulled his fur. He once went to the 
defense of a small dog, and during the fight, his ear was 
bitten. Ever after, this ear drooped. 
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His master was Mr. Elisaburo Uyeno, professor of agri- 
culture at the Imperial University. Hachiko went with his 
master to Shibuya Station every morning, and waited 
for him there in the evening. One evening, Mr. Uyeno 
did not return, for he died suddenly at work. Hachiko 
waited in vain, not understanding that his master would 
never greet him at Shibuya Station again. 


For ten more years, Hachiko went regularly to the 
station. He established a schedule. At the stroke of ten, 
he would look very busy, as if he had an important errand 
to attend to, and rush to the station. He returned home 
for meals, but always went back to Shibuya. He would 
come back home at midnight and knock on the door with 

is paw. His schedule did not vary because of weather. 
The family often had to boil water to wash him after 
a wet midnight arrival. 


But age and illness began to show on Hachiko. Most 
of his last two years were spent living at Shibuya Sta- 
tion. Everybody knew and admired him. Miniatures were 
made of him and sold. The Ministry of Education gave 
an enlarged picture of Hachiko to children in primary 
schools. The station master would call Mrs. Uyeno and 
say, “I think you had better come, for Hachiko wants to 
see you.” 


Many people attempted to give him food, but Hachiko 
would take food from very few persons. Then those peo- 
ple began voluntarily to donate money for him. Hachiko 
soon had a special purse of money. He had a human-like 
quality in that he could make the station master or Mrs. 
Uyeno know that he wished the purse of money to buy 
food. Mrs. Uyeno said he beckoned to her with his paw 
when he wanted her to come close. Much more money 
was donated than was needed for food, so an account 
was opened at the bank in his name. The money amounted 
to about one hundred and fifty dollars. 


When it was noticed that Hachiko was getting weaker 
each day, a number of organizations asked for his body 
when he died. Mrs. Uyeno decided to donate it to the 
Ministry of Education, because school children all over 
Japan knew Hachiko from pictures and stories of him in 
their books. Shortly after the decision was made, Hachiko 
died near the spot where he last saw his master. He was 
eleven years and four months old. 


Unfortunately, persons who believed Mrs. Uyeno was 
getting money for Hachiko’s body, spread a rumor that 
she had poisoned him. This was disproved at her request 
by doctors at the university. 


There was disagreement about the stuffing of the dog. 
Mrs. Uyeno wanted him to look as he had when he was 
young — tail curled, ears pointed; but the Ministry of 
Education insisted they wished him to look as he did 
before he died, because that was the way school children 
knew him. The final outcome was that Mrs. Uyeno paid 
part of the sum needed, and the taxidermist did the work 
for what she could pay. The stuffed animal was presented 
to the Ueno Science Museum where it is today. 

The bronze statue of Hachiko, with one ear pointed 
and the other drooping, was placed in front of Shibuya 
Station in 1934. In 1945, it was taken down by order of 
the army and melted for war weapons. Shortly after the 
end of the war, a committee was formed to re-erect the 
statue. The original sculptor had died, so his son was com- 
missioned to make the present one. On Helen Keller’s 
recent trip to Japan, she posed for a picture with her 
arm on the statue, and Im sure that endeared her to 
the Japanese even more. 

So Hachiko continues to await his master for many 
more years, a symbol of faithfulness, and a tribute to the 
Japanese people who were captivated by an animal’s at- 
tachment for his master. 
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c has never been our practice to make “trick” dogs of 
our pets. If they want to sit up, shake hands and 
speak, we encourage them with a word of praise, but 
we save our commands for more important things. In- 
stead, we try to develop their intelligence and to teach 
them to be helpful members of the family, rather than 
playthings and buffoons. 


After a puppy is housebroken, we begin to build his 
vocabulary. When we give him a bone, we say, “bone” 
as he takes it from our hands. All meals are “dinner” 
and our dogs soon learn that he who is first to bring his 
“pan” to the kitchen table, is first served. Next comes 
the identification of the other animals and each member 
of the family by name. 

All this instruction takes time, patience and constant 
repetition, but we feel that the results in closer compan- 
ionship and better understanding between man and dog 
is well worth the effort expended. 

“Mr. Blue” was nearly six months old when we bought 
him for a companion to “Buddy Bearskin,” who had lost 
his brother, “Sandy,” during an epidemic of some viru- 
lent disease. 

He was no beauty, but it was evident that he had had 
intelligent training and that nothing pleased him so much 
as to be of service to us, his new owners. He liked carry- 
ing things — especially the kittens and baby chicks 
and while the kittens liked free transportation, it seemed 
to me a waste of energy. So I began teaching him the 
names of tools and other things often in demand and 
showed him where they were kept. After a while he 
could go to the henhouse, lift the latch on the gate, enter 
the laying room and pick up an egg without disturbing 
the layers. I could send him to the grove for an orange, 
knowing that he’d return with an orange and not a 
lemon. Bringing the feed scoops from the lower coops 
to the feed room was a task he laid out for himself with 
no urging from us. But the item which he was called 
upon to find and to bring to the house most often, was 
the claw hammer. . 

We owned several, with a rack in the garage where 
they were supposed to be kept when not in use, but 
Uncle Oliver and my husband had a habit of carrying 
them to some repair job and then walking away and 
forgetting them. The result was, that when I wanted a 
hammer, I had to cover the entire ten acres in search 
of one. 

It was then that Mr. Blue’s education really began to 
pay dividends. Something always needed fixing and I 
had merely to say, “Go find a hammer, Mr. Blue,” and 
he’d stop whatever he was doing to oblige. He had an 
uncanny knack of looking in the right places and seldom 
took more than a few minutes to locate a missing tool. 
Often, of his own accord, he’d bring a “lost” hammer to 
the house and lay it on the porch as a subtle reminder 
of our carelessness. 

_And then we moved to town for the winter. At that 
time, there were several acres of vacant property across 
the street from us, but soon, a real estate concern began — 
subdividing it and building. 

This was, no doubt, a blow to the dogs of the neigh- 
borhood, who had used the weed patch for an exercise 
ground, but until such time as lawns and flowers were in, 
I saw no reason why Mr. Blue and Buddy Bearskin 
should be denied their daily run. 

One day, shortly after the building project got under 
way, I found a brand new hammer on our front porch. 
The neighbor’s children were playing on our lawn, so 
I took it for granted that the hammer belonged to them. 
I put it aside where they could find it when they were 


through their play, but the next morning it was still 
there with another beside it. 
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Hammer 
by Jua Loueg Morris 


This went on for three days and on the fourth, I was 
aroused by loud talk and profane language. I went to 
the window to look out and saw Mr. Blue coming home, 
two jumps ahead of a carpenter who was flourishing a 
shingle. In our dog’s mouth was a hammer — a new ham- 
mer, bright and shiny. 

Upon reaching the porch, Mr. Blue dropped the ham- 
mer and with teeth bared, dared the carpenter to touch 
it. This was the first time he’d ever turned on a human 
being, and I went out to put him in his place. 

About that time the man saw the array of hammers - 
and really lost his temper. 

“So, this is where my hammers have been going!” he 
spluttered, and began gathering them up. “A fine thing! 
I lay a hammer down and the next minute it’s gone... .” 

I assured him that Mr. Blue, in taking the hammers, 
was doing only what he thought to be his duty, but the 
man wouldn’t listen. 

“I don’t care what he thought,” he shouted. “You’d 
better keep him home if you don’t want something to 
happen to him.” 

I. watched him cross the street, still mumbling to him- 
self, his heels hitting heavy with anger. Then, I turned 
to Mr. Blue. 

“Never mind,” I told him. “You can have my hammer.” 
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Helpful Messenger 


By Margaret E. Schirmer 


ACKY,” the subject of my story, 

could not claim a fine pedigree or 
boast of purebred ancestry. But he 
could claim the distinction of being 
the only dog of our little village that 
really tried to earn his meals by do- 
ing some special task, or by placing 
himself on regular duty; nor was this 
the only distinction that he had at- 
tained. He did some very clever 
tricks. And the remarkable thing 
about it all, he had no special training 
for the duty he performed at the 
Greyhound Bus Station, in Ghent, 
Kentucky. 

Howard Wheeler was Jacky’s mas- 
ter, and a very devoted master he 
seemed to be. Howard had asked 
Jacky when he was yet a puppy, to 
carry objects from a stick to a box of 
crackers. And this was about the only 
training he had for his volunteer duty 
at the station. But he was a very close 
observer. This fact you will accept 
when I continue my story. 

He frequently followed his master 
to the bus station and would stand 
and watch the agent pick up the two 
bundles of daily papers which the 
bus had brought down from Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Braemeier, the agent, had 
probably treated Jacky to some bo- 
logna on a previous occasion, and nat- 
urally had won his good will. One 
evening when the bus arrived and the 
agent started to pick up the papers, 
he held out a small bundle toward 
Jacky, who immediately grasped the 
bundle of papers and went to the 
door. He waited for the agent to open 
the screen door, then carried in his 
package and dropped it on the floor 
in front of the counter. 

To reward him for his kind deed, 
Mr. Braemeier gave him a piece of 
meat in a paper bag. The dog took 
the sack in his mouth and walked out, 
opening the screen door without aid. 
And, strange to say, after this initial 
performance, Jacky needed no fur- 
_ ther instructions or reminder. Each 
evening, after that, when the bus 
driver blew the horn, Jacky would 
run to the station, carry in his papers 
and receive his reward. And stranger 
still, it seemed to all observers, was 
how the dog knew which bus to meet, 
for there were several southbound 
busses during the day. It was only 
when he heard the horn of the bus 
that brought the papers that he 
rushed to the station. 

As was previously stated, Jacky 
was not slow in learning some clever 
things. He could not count money, to 
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be sure, but he caught the idea that 
he needed money if he wished to buy 
his special treat of bologna. 

One day, as his master was walking 
down the street with him, Jacky 
frisked around as if he knew just 
where he was going. His master held 
out a nickel before him and the dog 
grasped the coin with his mouth, 
holding it securely. Then he hurried 
to the station and scratched on the 
door. Inside, he dropped the nickel 
into Mr. Braemeier’s hand and waited 
to be served. And when he received 
a small sack of bologna, he ran home. 
Naturally, he did not wish to share 
his treat with his canine friends, so 
he waited to open the bag until he 
was safely settled in his master’s 
back yard. 

He became so adept at this trick 
that he received many nickels from 
friends who wished to see what he 
could do. And strange to say, despite 
his extreme fondness for bologna, 
Jacky could be trusted to go shopping 
for Howard’s mother. 

Frequently. I would see Mrs. 
Wheeler give Jacky a quarter, then 
stand at her door and watch him go 
down to the station and wait his re- 
turn. He lost no time in bringing 
back the brown paper bag contain- 
ing some tempting morsel. He would, 
however, twist and turn and wag his 
tail in a teasing manner, holding on 
to the bag, until Mrs. Wheeler spoke 
in a rather solemn tone. Then, he 
brought it to her, wistfully watching 
her take out what she wished to re- 
serve. 

Jacky was, indeed, an unusual dog. 
But the poor fellow had. a short life 
although a busy one. Like many a dog 
that claimed residence on a _ busy 


highway, he met a tragic death by 


a speeding car. His master and his 
many friends still lament the death 
of a favorite dog. 


Finders Keepers 


PEAKING of benefactors, take 
that dog from Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, named “Teddy Bear.” This 
seven-year-old Spitz is owned by Mrs. 
Anne Nichols and at the rate he’s 
been going he’s more than paying for 
his keep. 

By keeping his eyes glued to the 
ground, Teddy Bear has come up with 
quite a lot of stray money. The score 
so far is $46 in bills which he has 
recovered — money dropped by pass- 
ers-by. His largest take was a five 
dollar bill which he dug up while 
walking with his owner. 

This big find was made last winter 
and followed a very heavy snowfall. 
Mrs. Nichols and her pet had walked 
across the snow. Holes made by other 
human feet in the snow had frozen 
into wells of icy crust. 

Teddy’s educated nose investigated 
one footprint curiously and Mrs. 
Nichols, glancing over, saw the five 
dollar bill in the hole, held fast to 
the snow by a coating of ice. And 
Teddy Bear doesn’t confine his dis; 
coveries to money, either. He also has 
come up with a man’s watch and a 
pencil valued at $7.50. 

A dog like that is just about worth 
his weight in gold. Anyone having 
such a dog would probably have him 
out walking most of the time. 


Kitten Smitten 


| have a calico kitten— 
The sweetest in the world, | vow. 
I call her “Miss Pink Candy Nose” 
And she calls me, “Meow!” 
—Ruby Diehr 


Odd - Facts - in - Rime 


Seashell Simoleons 


The Tooth Shell is peculiar, with 
Its coat so long and slender; 

An elephant's tusk you'd think it was, 
For it is tough, not tender. 


Here's something you might like to know, 


It struck me rather funny: 
The Indians once used this shell 
To trade with, just like money! 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 


Sketch by Bill Sagermann 
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Porpoise, 


Friend 
Man 


By Joseph Lawren 


ly the entire history of animals’ 
friendship to man, it is doubtful 
if any animal has been championed 
as the friend of man so vehemently 
by the humans who love them as has 


been the porpoise. Not even the dog 
has more valiant defenders than the 
porpoise, in claiming the proud dis- 
tinction of being “the friend of man.” 
Some of these friends of the porpoise 
have even claimed that the porpoise 
is such a friend of man that he will 
save a drowning person by pushing 
him or her to shore. 


The not-uncommon belief that a 
porpoise will, with love instead of 
malice aforethought, save a drowning 


person has long been the subject of 
folklore which has come down to this 
day in the living belief of the fisher- 
men along the Floridian shores, 
bayous and creeks where the por- 
poise has his habitat. The ancient 
Greeks told many tales of friendship 
between human beings and porpoises. 
Whether these tales were truth - tales 
or whether they sprang from the 
imagination and friendly feeling of 
the ancient Greeks toward the por- 
poise, we do not know. But it may be 
said that the belief that a porpoise 
will befriend a drowning person is 
not based upon the facts. The wide 
belief is, however, easily explained 
upon the well-known fact that the 
porpoise is a very inquisitive creature 
and is known as the “Playboy of the 
Water World.” Anything floating or 
near the surface will attract Mr. Por- 
poise’s attention. It is always his first 
desire to roll anything rollable. A 
drowning or drowned body is, there- 
fore, naturally nudged to the surface 
of the water by the porpoise, who 
turns it over and over towards the 
beach. Of course, the few who have 
watched this action of the porpoise 
would naturally assume that the 
friendly porpoise was filled with good 
will towards the human and with an 
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Trained to accept food from the hands of an attendant, the porpoises at Marineland, 
Florida, leap entirely out of the water in their eagerness to be fed. These are the most 


photographed fish, or rather animals, in the world. Porpoises are air-breathing mammals 
and must breathe every few seconds or they will drown. 


intentional desire to save him. There 
have been several authenticated cases 
of shipwrecked seamen who have 
been rescued by the assault of por- 


poises upon the attacking shark or 
sharks. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that these rescued seamen have at- 
tributed to the porpoise a desire to 
save his life instead of its own life 
by attacking the shark. 

But perhaps the friendliness of the 
porpoise to man is best illustrated by 
the story of “Pelorus Jack,” who un- 
questionably is the most famous ani- 
mal in the history of animaldom. For 
41 years, Pelorus Jack, a huge white 
porpoise, never failed to appear in 
front of vessels about to enter the 
harbor of Auckland, New Zealand. So 
famous did Pelorus Jack become, that 
in 1904 the New Zealand government 
proclaimed a law that no porpoise 
should be caught, shot at, or in any 
way annoyed. In the region between 
the waters of Pelorus Sound and 


Tasman Bay outside the entrance to 
the harbor of Auckland, Pelorus 
Jack dutifully greeted all vessels 
and accompanied them, like a veri- 
table pilot, into the harbor. Pelorus 
Jack became an assistant pilot to in- 
coming vessels in 1871. When after 
Pelorus Jack met ship after ship and, 
gleefully leaping, piloted them into 
the harbor day and night, year after 
year, never missing a boat, he became 
world-famous. Passengers remained 
up all night on incoming vessels in 
order to greet the never-failing Pelor- 
us Jack. In 1912, Pelorus Jack found 
a happy and watery grave. It was 
not many years after, however, before 
he was succeeded by “Pelorus Jack 
II.” Nobody knows whether Pelorus 
Jack II was son, daughter or lineal 
descendant of Pelorus Jack I. But 
the New Zealand government pro- 
tected him by law as it protected his 
more famous predecessor. 
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The Jumping Mouse has yellow-brown fur, and an 
extra-long thin tail. 


UPPOSE someone asked you 
to name the champion jumper 
of the animal world, what would 
you say? 
“Frogs jump, and so do grass- 
hoppers,” you might reply. 


It is true, these two creatures 
are great jumpers, but a frog is 
an amphibian, and a grasshopper 
is an insect. Today we will con- 
sider fur-covered animals who 
jump or hop along on their 
powerful hind legs, instead of 
racing about on all fours. 


The Kangaroo of Australia is 
perhaps the best-known jumper. 
The Great Grey Kangaroo meas- 
ures from 7 to 8 feet in height, 
and often weighs more than 200 
pounds. It seems strange that 
such a big, heavy animal should 
travel about over the ground in 
leaps of 10 to 15 feet. When he 
really feels like traveling he can 
leap twice that distance. His 
heavy tail balances him as he 
shoots through the air. 

Smaller Kangaroos do not leap 
quite so far. However, some have 


been known to leap 3 or 4 times 
their own length at one bound. 

Even Mother Kangaroo, with 
Junior in her pocket, covers the 
ground at a great rate. 

The lively Kangaroo Rat hops 
along on his strong hind legs, like 
a big kangaroo. When leaping, 
he holds his little hands up close 
to his chest and stretches out his 
long tufted tail, to preserve his 
balance. 

Kangaroo Rats live in under- 
ground homes in our Southwest- 
ern deserts. At night, when they 
venture forth in search of food, 
their large black eyes shine red in 
the darkness. 

There are several kinds of Kan- 
garoo Rats. The largest measures 
about 12 to 15 inches from nose 
to tip of tail. His body is 6 or 7 
inches in height, and his usual 
jump equals 6 inches. But when 
he is chased by a coyote, or some 
other enemy, Mr. Rat leaps 18 to 
24 inches, or about three times the 
length of his body. 

If the enemy gets too close, Mr. 
Rat zigzags with each jump. This 


Champ 


ha hia, 


bothers the enemy, for he cannot 
zigzag! As soon as possible the 
rat darts into some temporary 
underground hole that he has 
dug for the purpose. Here he 
waits out of sight until the enemy 
has gone on his way. 


Then Mr. Rat peeks cautiously 
out. If no more enemies are near, 
he will dart out and search for 
seeds, many of which he may car- 
ty back to his underground store- 
room in his outside, fur-lined 
cheek-pockets. 

The Gerbilles of India, and the 
Jerboas found in the deserts of 
Egypt and Northern Africa, are 
similar jumping rodents. One 
tribe of Jerboas possesses much 
bigger ears and a longer tuft at 
the end of the tail than our Kan- 
garoo Rats. These Jerboas are 
pretty, lively little creatures, 
clothed in buff fur coats with 
white chests and feet. 
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Jumping Hare of South Africa. 


es American Childhood and the author 


South Africa is the home of the 
odd-looking Jumping Hare. This 
fur-covered animal appears to 
have been given a rabbit’s head, 
the powerful hind legs of a kan- 
garoo, and a squirrel’s long fluffy 
tail. 

Mr. Jumping Hare leaps very 
swiftly over the ground. The 
swiftest dog would have a hard 
time catching up with him, for 
Mr. Hare zigzags to the right and 
left when pursued by an enemy. 
Sometimes he will leap back- 
wards, right over his pursuer, and 
dash off in the opposite direction. 

Dainty little Jumping Mice are 


Junior gets a ride. 


The Kangaroo Rat's tail helps to preserve his balance when jumping. 


found in Canada and Alaska, and 
also in many parts of the United 
States. They are often seen as far 
south as New Mexico and North 
Carolina. 


Mrs. Woodland Jumping 
Mouse likes to make her home 
near water. So, hunt for her 
among the tall weeds or grasses 
that grow by some woodland 
stream. 


Mrs. Grassland Jumping 
Mouse possesses a blackish tip to 
her long thin tail. She prefers to 
live in meadows among tall weeds 
or thickets. Occasionally, she 


makes her home on sage-brush 
flats. 

This clever little mouse fre- 
quently uses her jumping ability 
to save time and labor. If she 
wishes to eat seeds that grow at 
the top of certain weeds or grasses, 
she does not climb up the long 
stem. She simply jumps to the top 
with one bound. 

At other times when the ground 
is rough and full of stones and 
fallen branches Mrs. Mouse finds 
it quicker to jump over the ob- 
stacles than to race around them. 

The average Jumping Mouse 
weighs a little less than one 
ounce, but when necessary it can 
jump from 7 to 10 feet at one 
leap. Without its long thin tail it 
could not keep its balance when 
it jumps. The mouse usually 
jumps two or three short jumps 
and then “freezes!” Her yellow- 
brown fur is practically the same 
color as her surroundings, and as 
long as she rerhains still an enemy 
would not notice her. 

Now, when you have done a 
little figuring, you will probably 
decide that the Jumping Mouse 
is the Champion Jumper of the 
animals. When scared, she may 
jump more than 43 times the 
length of her tiny body. 
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35th 
Year of 


Kindness 
Week 


E Kind to Animals Week and Hu- 
mane Sunday, which have been 
sponsored by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals during the past thirty-five 
years, were fittingly observed during 
the Week of May 1 to 7. 

Schools, churches, humane societies 
and civic organizations in nearly all 
parts of the country have shown, each 
year, an increasing interest and a 
wider participation in this observ- 
ance. Proof of this is perhaps best 
certified by the press of cities and 
towns which has given so generously 
of its space to editorials, news write- 
ups, cartoons, and _ illustrations, 
stressing the importance of humane 
activities. To the radio stations, also, 
great credit is due for their co-opera- 
tion in the allotment of time for hu- 
mane broadcasts throughout the 
Week. 

Be Kind to Animals Week has long 
been accepted and adopted as an an- 
nual feature by school authorities, 
and it has also received the endorse- 
ment of governors of states, mayors 
of cities and other public officials. 
Space, alone, precludes any attempt 
to give adequate indication of the 
many observances in other sections 
of the country. Practically all the 
local humane organizations and es- 
pecially all the field representatives 
of our American Humane Education 
Society annually arrange special pro- 
grams. 

Proclamations 

As has been said, endorsement, in 
the way of proclamations, was given 
the Week by many public officials. 
To quote just one of these proclama- 
tions, Governor Paul A. Dever issued 
the following statement: 

“Eighty-three years ago the first 
organized movement in this country 
to prevent cruelty to animals was 
started in New York City by Henry 
Bergh. Two years later came the or- 
ganization of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals by George Thorndike An- 
gell, a name that will ever be asso- 
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Little Judy Kelly, of Boston, with her dog, “Peanuts,” shows great interest in a few 
of the prize-winning posters displayed during the Week. 


ciated with those of the great philan- 
thropists of Massachusetts. 

“How vast has been this influence 
for good on the characters of so great 
a multitude of the children of our 
schools, no man can estimate. Into 
the hands of our teachers is placed a 
great trust which may be safeguarded 
by the introduction of the principles 
of Humane Education. 

“Any campaign in favor of Humane 
Education is very truly a campaign 
in favor of the defense of our na- 
tional civilization. 

“It is also highly fitting that our 
people generally should pause in 
their daily activities and give thought 
to the claims upon them of the animal 
world for proper care and protection. 

“Therefore, in accordance with the 
action of the past thirty-four years, 
I designate the week from May 1 
through May 7 as BE KIND TO ANI- 
MALS WEEK and I urge the public 
press, the radio, and all other means 
of communication to contribute gen- 
erously of their support to the observ- 
ance of this annual celebration. Never 
before in our history has there been 
such need for awakening and foster- 


ing those principles of justice, com- 
passion, fair play and tolerance as 
today.” 

School Exercises 


For many years, “Humane Day” 
has been observed in the schools of 
the Commonwealth. To aid teachers 
in arranging appropriate programs, 
a special eight-page pamphlet, called 
Character Development through Hu- 
mane Education, was prepared by our 
Education Department and distrib- 
uted throughout the schools. Approx- 
imately 10,000 of these leaflets were 
supplied throughout the state and, 
in addition, posters and other litera- 
ture were sent to all sections of the 
country. 

Throughout the Week, our Director 
of Humane Education visited schools 
and groups, telling them of the prin- 
ciples of kindness, justice and mercy 
and showing various motion films 
dealing with the animal world. 


Humane Poster Contest 
As in former years, an outstanding 
feature of the Week in Massachusetts 


was the state-wide humane poster 
contest. Great interest is always man- 
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ifest in this educational competition. 
Some 4,475 posters were received 
from 353 schools in 144 cities and 
towns. First prizes of silver pins were 
awarded to 508 children, 560 bronze 
pins, as second prizes were given, 
and honorable mentions, in the form 
of a year’s subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals, were awarded to 440 pupils. 


Open House 


During the entire Week, our So- 
ciety held open house which attracted 
many visitors who came to view the 
display of prize-winning posters, to 
take a trip through our Angell Me- 
morial Animal Hospital and to be 
shown a number of animal films kept 
on file by our Education Department. 


Radio Broadcasts 


Taking to the air during Kindness 
Week, daily radio broadcasts were 
featured throughout the State. Our 
sincere appreciation goes to the many 
stations who so generously donated 
time for these special features. 

Naturally our four regular weekly 
broadcasts featured the observance, 
including “Animals in the News,” 
William A. Swallow, narrator, over 
WBZ; “Animal Club of the Air,” with 
Albert A. Pollard interviewing How- 
ard Willand, one of our prosecuting 
officers, over WMEX; “Animaland,” 
with Miss Margaret Kearns, over 
WHDH;; and “S. P. C. A. Time,” with 
Mrs. Charlena B. Kibbe. 

Other broadcasts throughout the 
Week included the following: Presi- 
dent Eric H. Hansen, interviewed by 
Louise Morgan over WNAC; Gene 
Daley over WACE; Prosecuting Offi- 
cer Charles Marsh, of Springfield, 
over WMAS; Prosecuting Officer 
Charles E. Brown, of New Bedford, 
over WNBH; Prosecuting Officer 
Harold G. Andrews, of Hyannis, over 
WOCEB; an International Broadcast 
between President Eric H. Hansen 
and Arthur W. Moss, Secretary of the 
Royal S. P. C. A., of London, England, 
over WEEI; Miss Julie Chase on the 
“Julie and Johnny” program over 
WTAG; Prosecuting Officer John T. 
Brown, of Wenham, over WESX; 
Prosecuting Officer Charles E. Brown, 
of New Bedford, over WBSM; Dr. A. 
R. Evans, Chief of Staff of the Row- 
ley Memorial Hospital, Springfield, 
over WSPR; Superintendent Joseph 
Haswell of our Rest Home for Horses 
in Methuen, over WLAW;; Prosecut- 
ing Officer T. K. Haswell, of Pitts- 
field, over WBRK; Mildred Carlson, 
over WBZ; and spot announcements 
over Stations WMNB, WBRK, WCOP, 
WORL, WTAG, WSFL, WSPR, 
WMAS, WACE. 

In addition, television was also 
added this year. Features were in- 
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cluded in “Carl’s Surprize Package,” 
and spot announcements were made 
on other television shows over WBZ- 
TV. 

Humane Key Award 


In connection with the interna- 
tional broadcast between President 
Hansen and a representative of the 
Royal S. P. C. A., our National Hu- 
mane Key was awarded to Sir Robert 
Gower, Chairman of the English So- 
ciety, for his faithful service to ani- 
mal protection. 


Rowley Day 

Directed by Mr. Burlingham 
Schurr, Curator of the Museum of 
Natural History and Art, at Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, Kindness Week was 
set apart for special observance. For 
the sixth consecutive year, one day 
of the Week was especially designated 
as “Rowley Day” in honor of Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley, who was directly 
responsible for the starting of Be 
Kind to Animals Week. 

One thousand children attended 
the annual rally which featured 
awards to school children who have 
participated in animal contests at the 
Museum and who have shown kind- 


ness to animals. Of the 805 children 
who vied for prizes, 70 were chosen 
for awards. Prize winners received 
subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals 
and “Be Kind to Animals” pennants. 


In the Field 


Throughout the country, represent- 
atives of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society in Georgia, Texas, 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, arranged 
for special programs in celebration of 
Be Kind to Animals Week. 


Our Field Representative, Mr. W. 
F. H. Wentzel, of Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
ports that an outstanding number of 
posters were submitted in the annual 
poster contest of school children, 
sponsored by his Society each year. 
In addition, he distributed literature 
and posters throughout the territory 
his Society serves. 


As usual, the Rhode Island Humane 
Education Society, put on an ambi- 
tion program lasting the entire Week. 
In preparation of this event, the So- 
ciety distributed 10,000 posters to 
schools from one end of the State to 
the other. In many schools, special 
humane programs were presented. 


Kindness Week cartoon by Halladay in the Providence Sunday Journal. 
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Owner Convicted 


A BAD case of neglect and cruelty 
was brought to our attention and 
an officer of our Society called to 
investigate. The report had stated 
that a dog which was tied outside 
of a home seemed to be in great pain. 

A cocker spaniel was found tied by 
a rope, and as it had no collar, the 
rope had become twisted and em- 
bedded in the animal’s neck, so that 
it was in great pain every time it 
moved. The dog was brought to the 
Hospital and, on further examination, 
it was found that in some places the 
rope was embedded to a depth of two 
and a half inches, so that it was 
necessary to put the animal to sleep. 

The police were called in on the 
case and the owner was taken into 
court. He admitted his guilt but 
claimed that he was not at home much 
of the time as he was working out 
of town. However, the court found 
him guilty and fined him $10. 


Carnival Ponies 


CARNIVAL owner was warned 

against allowing children to mo- 
lest his ponies, and to have one of the 
ponies, which had a sore eye, treated 
by a veterinarian, after a report was 
received that children were stoning 
the animals. 


Boy with Shotgun 


COMPLAINT was received in re- 
gard to the shooting of a dog by 
a fifteen-year-old boy. Our agent in- 
vestigating, with a State Police Offi- 
cer, was told by the complainant that 
the boy had been hunting on her prop- 
erty and, hearing her dog bark, she 
went to a clearing near the barn. As 
she bent over to pat the dog, the boy 
stepped from behind a bush and fired 
a shot from a 12-gauge shotgun at a 
distance of about 100 feet. The bullet 
went through the dog’s stomach and 
ricochetted towards a group of houses, 
narrowly missing the woman. 
Though the court refused to grant 
a cruelty complaint, they issued a 
complaint on “discharging a firearm 
within 500 feet of a dwelling.” The 
boy was found guilty and the case was 
continued for one month. In the 


meantime, he was ordered to pay 
veterinary fees. 


Put to Sleep 


A PEDDLER was seen to be using 
a very lame horse. One of our 
agents on investigating found the 
animal to be old, with both front feet 
contracted, sore and lame, and not 
fit for work. It was, therefore, ar- 
ranged to buy the horse and have it 
put to sleep. 


Society 


Neglected Horses 


Qu Society was called by the 
police in the case of a horse which 
had been left standing in back of a 
barroom for ten hours, without food 
or water. It was found that the owner 
was in the habit of spending the night 
in barrooms and leaving his horse tied 
outside. 

The agent had the animal removed 
to a stable and when the owner ap- 
peared, he was placed under arrest. 
In court he was found guilty and 
fined $15.00. The man will be watched 
to see that he does not abuse his horse 
in the future. 

A horse found to have a large girth 
gall was taken from work and his 
owner was warned not to use him 
again until the wound was healed, 
and then to use a piece of wool sheep- 
skin under the girth so there will be 
no bearing. 


If skunks could talk they could probably tell more “hard luck” stories than any other 
animals in existence. It seems that they are forever getting themselves into places from 
which they are unable to extricate themselves without help from the outside world. It 
must be that they are inquisitive animals or, possibly, such places teem with some source 
of food supplies that they particularly relish. Be that as it may, agents and prosecuting 
officers of our Society are very often called on to help these unfortunate animals out 
of their difficulties. They have learned to be extremely gentle and few, if any, have 
ever had difficulty in their encounters with “Jimmy Skunk.” One of the Society's latest 
cases was in answer to a call from a home in Brookline, Massachusetts. Investigation 
showed that this particular skunk had become trapped in a dried up swimming pool, 
measuring approximately fifteen by thirty feet, width and length, and eight feet deep. 
From this cavity, the skunk was unable to escape and the anxious householder was 
only too glad to call on the Society for help. Agent Henry Werner was dispatched to 
the scene and the accompanying illustrations show his progress in rescuing the trapped 
animal, who showed his appreciation by his unresisting behavior. 
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May Meetings 


D* C. Lawrence Blakely, Head of 
the Department of Surgery at the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
addressed meetings at the State Col- 
lege in Amherst and the Long Island 
Veterinary Association on “The Pre- 
vention and Management of Some 
Anesthetic Emergencies.” 


New England Federation 


New England Federation of 
Humane Societies met at the of- 
fiice of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
on April 28, at which time delegates 
from New England were present for 
a day’s discussion of topics affecting 
Humane Societies in that area, and 
the election of officers. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
Mr. Henry A. Frechette, head of the 
Keene, N. H., Humane Society, Pres- 
ident, to fill the office of Dr. Eric H. 
Hansen, retiring; Miss Margaret 
Kearns, Secretary to Dr. Hansen, Sec- 
retary, (See picture below); Reed W. 
Hitchcock of Connecticut, lst Vice- 
President; Miss Anita Harris of 


Maine, 2nd Vice-President; Mrs. John 
R. Rathom of Rhode Island, Treas- 
urer; and Dr. Eric H. Hansen, Dr. 
Grace Burnett of Vermont, George 
J. Reilly, Rhode Island, and H. W. 
Cooper, Massachusetts, Directors. , 
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Photo by Edwin Stephan, Boston American 


Dr. T. O. Munson and nurse Ruth Ross examine a hit and run victim for injuries. This 
is only one of many such cases brought to the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 


Annual Meeting 


by President Eric H. 
Hansen, Dr. Philip Weltner, Pres- 
ident of Oglethorpe University, At- 
lanta, Georgia, gave the main address 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
Society’s Springfield Auxiliary. Our 
readers will recall that it is at Ogle- 
thorpe that the Rowley School of Hu- 
man Understanding was founded as 
a tribute to Dr. Francis H. Rowley. 

In his opening remarks, Dr. Hansen 
complimented the Auxiliary for its 
service in supplying equipment for 
the Rowley Memorial Hospital in- 
cluding countless surgical supplies, a 


Springfield Agent 


R. Charles Billings Marsh has 
been appointed agent of the 
M. S. P. C. A. for Hampden, Hamp- 
shire and Franklin Counties, with 
headquarters at the Rowley Memorial 
Animal Hospital in Springfield. Mr. 
Marsh was graduated from the Stock- 
bridge School of Agriculture at the 
University of Massachusetts, major- 
ing in animal husbandry. The Society 
bespeaks for him the same co-opera- 
tion which was accorded Mr. Brown 
in the past. 


new microscope, a washing machine, 
autopsy table and many other arti- 
cles. 

At the business meeting of the or- 
ganization, Mrs. Paul M. Kellogg was 
re-elected president for a second term. 
Other officers include: Mrs. Walter J. 
Wiese, first vice-president; Mrs. Ray- 
mond Lawrence, second vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. Sherman Voorhees, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. William Dick- 
ens, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
William Warner, treasurer; Mrs. Har- 
old Treworgy and Mrs. Harold D. 
Stickney, directors for three years. 


Warning 


D*®: Hansen warns all persons 
against the use of certain poisons 
recently advocated for the control of 
rats and mice, as they are likely to 
prove fatal to dogs, cats, wild birds, 
mammals and even children. This 
poison is extremely difficult to detect, 
but, according to the head of the De- 
partment of Oathology, of our Angell 
Memorial Hospital it is felt that a 
number of cases of poisoning which 
have been brought to our attention 
have been due to this chemical. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 
or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with 
you. Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send 
that, too. Of course we cannot promise to print everything re- 
ceived but the judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 
All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 
Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


Photo by James R. Parker 
Vacation fun for two. 


Dog Hero 
By Charlene Jameson (Age 10) 


Or day our dog dropped his ball into the lake and 
went in to get it. The water was very cold. He kept 
dropping it in and getting it out. 

Just then we looked over to our neighbor’s house, just 
in time to see their little girl drop her ball into the water 
and start in after ,it, as she had seen our dog do. Our dog 
saw her and swam over to her. He pulled her out by her 
dress tail, and went and got her ball for her. 

The neighbors praised our dog, and sent over two big 
bones with a little meat on them for the dog. He liked 
them. 
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Lively Ballerina 
By Janey Sue Fiske (Age 10) 


Dance, dance, dance. 

Prance, prance, prance. 

Up on your tippy toes, 

Watch her, there she goes! 
Hop, skip, flipperty-flip. 
Swirling mass of snowy white clothes 
Up on her very little pink toes. 
Here a dart, there a dart, 
Now a stop and now a start. 
Wish that it were never done 
It is such a lot of fun. 


New ballerina; have you seen her? 
Skipping, hopping, never stopping, 
Bounce, bounce, bounce, 

Swirling flounce, 

Across the floor to the door, 

Strikes it with her little front paw. 


Look, what's that? A wiggling noodle? 
Our ballerina is a little white POODLE! 


New Experience 
By Martha Garlando (Age 13) 


ee vacationing here in Italy I am having a new 
experience with pets of all kinds. We have a calf, 
a cow, two large oxen, rabbits, chickens, pigeons, two 
guinea pigs, and a mountain dog. I really love all of 
them, but the most interesting of all is the calf. I usually 
take the cow out in the pasture to feed on the grass and 
the calf is always by her side. If I would dare to touch 
her precious baby she would moo and moo at me. Her 
name is “Mora,” which in Italian means a brownish 
color. The calf we call “Little Ferdie,” because some day 
he will become a huge bull. 

I also like the oxen which are twice the size of a stal- 
lion. The other day I tried sitting on one, but it isn’t 
the least bit like sitting on a horse. Their backs are 
brawny and hard and they have two large horns which 
are pretty long, but not quite as long as the Longhorn 
cattle of Texas. I usually lead them when we have to 
do the farm work or when we have a loaded cart. 

I suppose it is impossible to write in one short story, 
all the experiences I’ve had here, but as the time goes 
by, will be coming home again to America. How different 
it will all seem! 
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“Tippy” and Her Family 


IPPY,” a cocker spaniel, has always been the family 
pet and has been nursemaid to the two little sisters, 
Ruth Ann, seven, and Joanie, four. She has slept under 
their beds and guarded them faithfully from all harm. 
These days, however, she has a double duty to perform, 
as she is very busy with her own family of five puppies. 
The children think they are very remarkable puppies. 


Changing Animals 


H*YE you ever tried to make one animal’s name into 
another by changing the letters? You may change 
only one letter at each step, and each step must give you 
a good English word. For instance, we could change CAT 
into DOG in three steps this way: CAT, COT, DOT, DOG. 
Below are five other animal groups. See if you can make 
the changes in the steps permitted. Perhaps you can even 
change some in fewer steps! 


LION DEER 


WOLF 


SNAKE 


BEAR BULL MULE 
Answers will appear in the August issue. 
—Carroll Mayers 


SHOAT 


Answers to “Bird Quiz,” which appeared in the June 
issue: 1. Fish Hawk; 2. Cowbird, Chicken Hawk, Duck 
Hawk; 3. Fox Sparrow; 4. Butcher-bird; 5. Kingbird, 
Kingfisher; 6. Cardinal; 7. Sparrow Hawk, Duck Hawk, 
Pigeon Hawk; 8. Catbird; 9. Cedar-bird, Cedar Waxwing, 
Magnolia Warbler; 10. Winter Wren, Summer Warbler; 
11. Blue Jay, Blackbird, Yellow Warbler, Purple Finch, 


Green Heron, Redstart; 12. Bobwhite, Bobolink, Jennie 
Wren, Phoebe. 
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Pets in Our Roan 


Ww. have many pets in our room and we love them all. 
We read about the care of animals in our library 
books and know just what to do for them. 

Last spring a boy brought in a baby squirrel, that 
had fallen from its nest. We named him “Junior” and 
fed him with a doll’s nursing bottle. He liked the warm 
milk. Later we chopped nuts for him. Our teacher’s hus- 
band made him a large cage, with a sleeping box and re- 
volving swing for exercising. We kept him until he was 
three months old, then let him go free. He found a little 
mate and every day the two of them have returned for 
nuts, that we put out. The boys and girls have gathered 
a bushel of acorns to feed them this winter, when they 
cannot find food. We also feed “Junior” and his wife 
peanuts and milk chocolate. They do many funny things 
that we love to watch. 

We hope we can have the pleasure of caring for another 
baby squirrel this spring. 

NOTE: This letter was sent in by the boys and girls 
in a school in Washington, D. C. Their teacher says ani- 
mals and birds have the best of care, being fed warm 
bread and milk, chopped nuts and tender vegetables, 
with plenty of cool water. Later the wild animals are al- 
lowed to go free. 


Mary’s Lamb 
By Violet M. Roberts 
ye Mary went to school her lamb forgot to follow. 


Which of the three routes should he follow now to 
get to school by himself? 


Follow the different routes of the maze to see if you 
can arrive at the school. Answer will appear next month. 
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The Hippopotamus is surely a comic animal. Here shown in his native land. 


Nature’s Book of Comics 
By May M. Wright 


Sige more I study the dumb crea- 
tures of sea, land and air, the 
more diverting I find them to be. In 
fact, I have come to think of their 
funny capers and odd looks as form- 
ing a genuine comic book, which na- 
ture puts: out for the amusement of 
human beings. 

On the first page of this entertain- 
ing book, we see the mother baboon 
spanking her mischievous youngster, 
while the father baboon walks clum- 
sily through the forest. Next to claim 
our attention, may be the proud os- 
trich burying his head in the sand, 
evidently believing that his entire 
body is hidden. 

Other similar incidents will keep us 
smiling a long time. Some of these 
are likely to be unexpected. One sur- 
prise comes when we watch the habits 
of ants. For such tiny beings to under- 
take ambitious projects like formal 
wars and the building of empires, 
seems ridiculous. 

We are sure to notice the cunning 
pranks of our familiar domestic an- 
imals. Take, for example, the antics 
of “Snooks,” my friend’s dog. Now 
Snooks knows very well that his mis- 
tress does not want him to sleep on 
the window ledge. So when he hears 
her coming up the stairs, he quickly 
jumps down from his comfortable bed 
near the window, and is, apparently, 
fast asleep on the floor by the time 
she enters the room. 

Part two of nature’s joke book pre- 
sents creatures that are ludicrous be- 
cause of their unusual shapes. Here 
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are some of the features of this sec- 
tion; the overgrown ears of the don- 
key; the elongated neck of the gi- 
raffe; the oddly proportioned legs of 
the kangaroo, and the peculiar head 
of the ant-eater. Then there are the 
semi-circles above the eyes of the so- 
called spectacled bear, making it look 
like a studious old gentleman. 

Nature’s book of comics can easily 
surpass the imaginary drawings of 
the cartoonists. For instance, the up- 
per portions of the spider crab re- 
semble the puppets in a Punch and 
Judy show. Then, too, the fiddler crab 
is a good take-off on a violin player, 
since one pincer looks like a violin. 
Not to mention those numerous ob- 
jects that are just crabs. Their forms 
remind us of the doodling with which 
so many people amuse themselves 
during idle moments. Lizards also, 
such as the crested, long-tailed basi- 
lisk and the horned toad, are quite 
fantastic in appearance, equalling the 
dragons designed by Chinese artists. 

The creatures we have spoken of 
are only a few of the oddities which 
nature has provided to satisfy the 
sense of humor that is a part of the 
equipment of every normal person. 
We need not wait for skilled cartoon- 
ists to make pictures of fun-producing 
freaks that never lived in this world. 
Rather let us examine the caricatures 
in nature’s own joke book. Later we 
may want to weave our impressions 
of them into stories or rhymes. Who 
knows? 


True Bird Story 


A NUMBER of years ago, during a 
+% severe storm, the home of a fam- 
ily of cedar waxwing birds living in 
a tree on our property was blown to 
the ground, the young in the nest. 
One of the fledglings was killed. My 
brother fastened a cigar box to the 
side of our house and placed the re- 
maining birds inside it. Every morn- 
ing he would find that the pits of 
the cherries he had put in the box 
for them the day before had been 
removed by the mother bird who not 
only was a neat housekeeper, but 
who never evinced a particle of fear 
at our presence, but went about her 
duties as though she felt it to be 
natural that such kind protectors 
should show this continued interest 
in their welfare. 

One morning my brother was 
breakfasting in the dining-room, 
which was visible from the front 
door. He heard a fluttering and a 
pecking sound from outside which 
persisted until he went to the door- 
way, there to find the mother bird 
flying at the screen with her wings 
and pecking it to gain his notice! 
Such fearlessness, and such desire for 
our attention was almost unbeliev- 
able. 

Weeks later when the youngsters 
were growing up, eight of us were 
conversing on the porch. Some were 
visitors—strangers to these birds. 
About four o’clock there came a 
nearly full-grown cedar waxwing 
bird from the tree just in front, which 
flew in under the porch roof and 
settled upon my brother’s shoulder. 
We sat tensely silent, fearing to 
frighten it away. Finally, realizing 
that it had no idea of being fright- 
ened, we held the bird, caressing and 
stroking it and holding it to our 
cheeks, for nearly two hours. 

About six o’clock, as the sun was 
setting, there came a soft call from 
the tree. The young bird turned, lis- 
tening, and hearing the call the sec- 
ond time, soared away—and there 
was the mother bird hopping down, 
from branch to branch, from a high 
place of observation, to meet it. Evi- 
dently she had instructed her off- 
spring to make a call upon the per- 
sons who had been so kind to them 
in their hour of tragedy. 

At the return of my brother each 
week end, the mother bird would 
manage to make her presence known 
to him. This true story reveals some 
aspects of trust in the hearts of birds 
which, so far as I have ever per- 
sonally observed, are unequalled in 
humankind. 

—Norma Dearborn Turney 
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We act as 
ADMINISTRATORS 


of Bequests to 
CHARITY 

EDUCATION 

SCIENCE 


The 
New England Trust Company 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


At the Corner of Milk Street 
BACK BAY BRANCH : : 99 NEWBURY ST. 
Boston 


Member Federal Reserve System 


BOOKPLATE 


“Copy Cat” and “Tiny” 
Special design for Animal lovers, 
showing cat and dog. 
25 bookplates 
50 bookplates 
100 bookplates 


Our Dumb Animals 


180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


TOUREEN 
BOARDING KENNELS 


Specialists in 
PLUCKING, TRIMMING, BATHING 
AND CONDITIONING 
under veterinary supervision 
Telephone — STadium 2-8197 
1274 Soldiers Field Road 

Brighton 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


of 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Complete 
Banking and Trust 
Facilities 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


1948 BOUND VOLUME 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Contains informative articles and 
stories on nature and animal care. 
and appealing verse, 240 pages, with 
approximately 200 story-telling pic- 
tures. 


Bound in green cloth, with gold let- 
ters, it will make a most attractive 
addition to any library. Anyone in- 
terested in animals would be delight- 
ed to receive a copy as a gift. 


Price — $2.00 each 


OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS 


180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
BUSINESS LOANS 
AUTO & TRUCK FINANCING 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


Central Bank 
1351 Main Street 


Drive in Bank 
Free Parking 


BRANCHES: 
East Springfield 
618 Page Boulevard 


North Main 
3316 Main Street 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
BUTTONS 


Buttons with animal group design, 
in color, are available in three styles 
—inscribed Band of Mercy, Humane 
Society, or S. P. C. A. 


We can also furnish Band of Mercy 
buttons showing white star on dark 
blue background, with gold border 


and lettering. Price $2.00 a 100. 


AMERICAN HUMANE 


ducted by it. 


advice will be given gladly. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” 
as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is con- 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 


EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Stories 


mM 


Pictures 


Photo, Childhood Reflections, Inc. 


= small picture shown here is just a sample of one of 
the set of ten outstanding, story-telling pictures of animals 
that we are offering our readers. 


As you can see, each picture is a story in itself. In the school- 
room, these sets make splendid seat work material— large enough 
so that the teacher may hold them up in front of her class and 
ask the children to write a story as they see one in each picture. 


And, too, these pictures are just right for framing for the 
home, school or office. Each picture measures about 8” x 9” 
and is printed on heavy coated paper 11” x 12”. 


The full set of ten different pictures costs only $0.60. We feel 
sure that everyone will want at least one of these sets. 


Just send your check and order to: Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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